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BACKGROUND 


About  three  years  ago  the  Navy  Personnel  RSD  Center  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  jointly  sponsored  a Conference  on  Survey  Alternatives.* 
The  meeting  involved  the  presentation  of  technical  papers  commissioned 
for  the  occasion  from  representatives  of  a number  of  behavioral  science 
disciplines.  Subsequent  to  that  conference  the  ONR  Manpower  RSD  Planning 
Committee  established,  in  1 977 > subcommittees  to  look  into  research 
opportunities  in  each  of  several  areas.  One  of  these  had  to  do  with 
survey  technology.  The  subcommittee  dealing  with  this  area  elected  to 
organize  a two-day  seminar  as  a way  of:  a)  providing  up-dated  state-of- 
the-art  information,  and  b)  examining  particular  applications  in  naval 
and  Marine  Corps  settings — an  approach  that  was  not  taken  in  the  1975 
meeting.  This  report  is  a summary  of  the  February  1978  seminar. 


THE  MEETING 

The  seminar  was  held  during  February  16-17,  1978.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  examine  innovative  methods  used  by  several  disciplines  in  their 
approaches  to  assessing  attitudes.  Secondarily,  the  seminar  sought  to 
identify  technical  issues  that  could  become  candidates  for  RsD  support  by 
ONR.  There  was  an  underlying  assumption  that  there  is  a continuing  need 
to  improve  the  ways  we  can  come  to  understand  navymen's  attitudes  because 
of  their  importance  to  the  manpower  policy-making  process.  The  meeting 
was  primarily  an  internal  planning  activity  for  the  ONR  manpower  program. 

The  seminar  had  three  types  of  sessions:  invited  speakers,  a criti- 
cal review  of  a particular  survey  that  had  been  done  for  the  Navy,  and 
working  groups.  None  of  the  speakers  was  asked  to  prepare  a formal 
statement;  this  report  is  a summary  based  on  notes  taken  at  the  meeting. 

Names  of  the  approximately  fifty  attendees  appear  as  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  distribution  list  for  this  report. 

Keynote  Address:  A Manpower  Policy  Maker's  Views 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Dr.  Bernard  Rostker,  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs).  In  his 
introductory  remarks  he  commented  on  his  dual  role  in  the  seminar,  i.e., 
as  a manpower  policy  maker  and  as  an  economist  with  research  experience 

*See  Stnaiko,  H.  W. , and  Broedling,  L.  A.  (Eds.),  Perspectives  on  Atti- 
tude Assessment:  Surveys  and  their  Alternatives.  Champaign,  Illinois: 
Pendieton  Publ ications,  1976. 
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at  the  Rand  Corporation.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  said,  he  had  made 

extensive  use  of  factual  or  microeconomic  data  from  such  sources  as  the  ' 

Current  Population  Survey,  the  Income  Dynamics  Survey,  and  the  Census. 

4 

Rostker  went  on  to  emphasize  the  value  of  surveys  in  generating  data 
necessary  to  assess  the  impact  of  policy  alternatives.  He  underscored, 
however,  the  distinction  between  "factual"  data,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"attitudes  and  opinions"  on  the  other;  and  he  raised  questions  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  latter  as  Input  to  the  decision  process.  Referring  to 
McGuire,*  Rostker  argued  that  attitudes  are,  at  best,  only  tenuously 
related  to  behavior.  He  said  that  as  an  economist  he  subscribed  to  the 
point  of  view  described  by  McGuire  as  "operational ist" — i.e.,  that  what 

people  do  in  response  to  economic  change  is  more  significant  than  what  ' 

they  say  they  will  do.  Econometrics  estimates  the  relationships  between 
the  environment  (i.e.,  prices  or  income)  and  behavior  (i.e.,  purchases  or 
hours  worked).  Rostker  added  that  the  concept  of  elasticity  is  the  econo- 
mist's way  of  expressing  those  relationships,  i.e.,  as  the  percentage 

change  In  behavior  divided  by  the  percentage  change  in  an  economic  state.  J 

He  said  that  the  concept  of  elasticity  is  a direct  measure  and  leaves 

little  room  for  intervening  factors  such  as  attitudes.  I 

J 

Rostker  pointed  out  that  most  decision  makers  are,  in  McGuire's  terms,  j 

operational ists.  While  they  may  be  concerned  about  attitudes,  what  really  1 

counts  is  behavior.  They  are  interested  in  policies  and  programs  which  i 

actually  change  behavior.  For  example,  if  a given  program  changes  attitudes  J 

but  does  not  affect  behavior  it  is  unlikely  to  gain  long  term  support. 

j 

Parenthetically  Rostker  said  that  decision  makers  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  "take  an  attitudinal  reading"  of  their  organizations.  When 

they  do  this,  however,  they  are  likely  to  seek  the  views  of  selected  i 

individuals  whom  they  know  and  trust  rather  than  rely  on  more  formal 
surveying.  One  reason  for  this  approach,  Rostker  said,  is  that  "... 
the  gap  between  the  research  community  and  decision  makers  is  unfortu- 
nately large." 

In  distinguishing  between  general  and  specific  attitudes,  Rostker 
went  on  to  describe  a potential  need  for  information  on  how  Navy  people 
would  behave  if  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  military  retirement 
system  were  made.  He  said  that  it  would  be  possible  to  approach  the 
problem  in  three  ways:  a)  a careful  examination  of  existing  data  to 
develop  appropriate  analogies  and  extrapolations;  b)  an  experiment; 
c)  a survey  which  inquired  about  how  people  would  act  under  the  new  system. 

Rostker  argued  that  such  a survey  would  be  substantially  different  from 
an  inquiry  about  general  attitudes  toward  the  Navy,  and  he  said  it  would 
be  of  value  to  him  as  a decision  maker. 

Rostker  made  two  closing  comments.  First  he  said  that  the  proper 
question  to  be  asked  by  the  seminar  would  not  deal  with  alternatives  to 
surveys  but  rather  with  the  circumstances  in  which  survey  methodology  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  predict  behavioral  responses.  Second,  he  said  that 

*McGuire,  W.  J.,  "The  concepts  of  attitudes  and  their  relations  to 
behaviors,"  in  Sinaiko  and  Broedling  (Eds.),  0|>.  ci t. 
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the  seminar  should  also  question  the  utility  of  general  attitude 
assessment. 

Profess ional  Perspectives  * 

Economics.  Dr.  David  Whipple  is  an  economist  at  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate  School . He  said  that  economists  generally  depend  upon  either  (1)  I 

a "revealed  preference"  approach  to  understanding  individual  behavior:  i.e., 
individuals'  actual  behavior,  say,  as  consumers,  is  observed,  then  hypoth- 
eses are  drawn  from  those  observations;  or  (2)  "a  priori"  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  preferences  which  generate  behavior:  i.e.,  such  assump- 
tions are  made  and  derived  hypotheses  are  tested.  Regarding  the  role  of 
survey  research,  Whipple  asserted  that:  a)  economists  are  skeptical  about 
the  value  of  surveys  which  ask  individuals  to  recall  their  past  behavior 
or  predict  what  they  will  do  in  the  future  without  internally  consistent 
incentives;  b)  recent  research  indicates  that  true  preferences  (e.g.,  about 
public  goods  and  services)  may  be  revealed  through  incentive-consistent 

surveys  which  ask  respondents  to  estimate  the  "price"  they  would  be  willing  1 

to  pay  for  a situation  not  to  come  into  being;  c)  controlled  experimenta- 
tion, though,  expensive,  can  be  a cost-effective  way  to  assess  public  policy; 
d)  innovative  survey  research  methods  in  conjunction  with  analytical 

research  would  be  useful  in  helping  to  verify  economists'  assumptions  about  j 

economic  behavior  and  have  a definite  role  to  play  in  public  policy  forma- 
tion and  implementation.  The  major  caveat  expressed  by  Whipple  was  that 

the  automatic  tendency  to  survey  in  situations  associated  with  past  or  1 

future  behavior  or  decisions  must  be  resisted. 

| 

Cultural  anthropology.  Drs.  Sabra  Woolley  and  James  Downs,  both 
anthropologists  currently  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
described  anthropological  methods  used  to  understand  behavior  and  deter- 
mine attitudes:  a)  behavior  is  assumed  to  be  learned  and  non-random,  and 
it  can  be  predicted;  b)  anthropology  looks  at  a full  range  of  behavior, 
e.g.,  economic,  political,  and  social,  as  a total  system;  c)  cross-cultural 
comparisons  are  a useful  analytic  technique,  as  are  historical  studies  :f 
how  people  behaved  in  the  past;  d)  participant-observation,  requiring 
the  anthropologist  to  become  deeply  involved  in  the  group  he  is  studying 
over  a considerable  time,  is  a standard  technique  in  which  the  observer 
becomes  a "trained  instrument";  e)  survey  questionnaires  are  "soft" 
because  they  reflect  the  biases  of  both  the  questioner  and  the  respondent 
to  an  unknown  extent;  f)  accidental  or  chance  events  and  how  people 
respond  to  them  provide  valuable  insights  into  behavior;  g)  surveys  are 
costly,  and,  dol iar-for-dol lar  or  hour-for-hour , the  anthropologist  can 
learn  more  about  what  people  believe  and  think  they  need. 

Social  psychology.  Dr.  Lee  Sechrest,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Florida  State  University,  spoke  about  innovative  measurement  in  the 
behavioral  sciences;  in  particular  he  emphasized  the  value  of  devising 
new  methods  of  analysis  for  traditionally  obtained  data.  Here  are  his 
main  points:  a)  new  statistical  analytic  approaches,  such  as  hierarchical 
regression  analysis,  are  attractive  but  underused;  b)  conventional 
experimental  designs  frequently  make  it  impossible  to  detect  attitude 
(or  other  behavioral)  shifts,  and  new  designs  are  needed;  c)  policy 
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decisions  are  often  based  on  spurious  data;  as  a way  of  correcting  this, 
experimental  trials  should  be  conducted;  d)  much  more  work  is  needed  in 
measurement  theory;  e)  there  is  a need  for  rapid  and  sensitive  ways  to 
measure  the  effects  of  policy  change;  f)  measurement  is  often  taken  too 
seriously  and  there  is  a tendency  for  it  to  become  an  end  in  itself; 
g)  archival  data  is  a particularly  useful  but  underexploited  source  of 
information.  In  conclusion  Sechrest  called  for  more  attention  to  put- 
ting archival  data  In  accessible  form  and  for  the  development  of  more 
imaginative  ways  to  use  such  records. 

Military  intelligence.  COL  Homer  Schott,  Defense  Intelligence 
School,  described  methods  used  by  military  attaches  in  observing  atti- 
tudes. In  general  the  attach^  depends  on  direct  observation  and  conversa- 
tional collection  in  situations  that  are  typically  of  brief  duration  and 
subject  to  frequent  interruption.  Attaches  are  sensitized  to  observe 
evidence  of  deception,  such  as  press  censorship  or  the  staging  of  events. 

In  their  training,  attaches  learn  to  make  parsimonious  interpretations  of 
evidence.  An  important  aspect  of  the  attache's  work  is  the  establishment 
of  base  line  data  over  time  so  that  change  can  be  assessed  more  accurately. 

Sociology.  The  usefulness  and  availability  of  extant  data  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Albert  Biderman,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Science 
Research,  Inc.  Using  his  current  ONR-sponsored  research  on  occupational 
inheritance  to  illustrate  his  points,  Biderman  was  critical  of  the  quality 
of  data  and  of  the  models  available  to  interpret  it.  He  said  he  preferred 
to  work  with  existing  data  rather  than  to  have  to  collect  new  information. 
Biderman  was  optimistic  about  the  development  of  improved  analytic 
methods — i.e.,  they  are  faster,  more  precise,  and  lower  in  cost — and  he 
said  that  this  was  a necessary  trend  because  of  increasing  resistance  to 
the  collection  of  new  data.  Ad  hoc  efforts  to  obtain  social  or  behavioral 
data  for  particular  policy  issues  were  seen  as  undesirable  because  they 
do  not  provide  temporal  scope.  In  order  for  secondary  analysis  of  avail- 
able data  to  be  undertaken,  Biderman  argued,  such  data  has  to  be 
insti tutional ized  and  collected  on  a regular  basis.  There  is  a strong 
need  for  methods  that  will  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  quality  of 
data  before  an  analysis  is  undertaken.  (This  point  was  echoed  by  other 
participants  and,  in  particular,  by  ONR  scientific  officers,  who  said 
that  many  researchers  discover  deficiencies  in  data  only  after  they  have 
embarked  on  costly  studies.) 

Critical  Review  of  a Survey-Based  Study 

Dr.  Richard  Morey,  while  at  Control  Analysis  Corporation,  had  been 
principal  investigator  of  an  ONR-sponsored  study  on  cost  benefits  of  Navy 
recreation.  He  summarized  the  research  methods,  which  included  sample 
surveys  dealing  with  navymen's  attitudes  and  preferences  about  recreation 
and  their  views  of  its  economic  worth.  These  inputs  were  incorporated 
into  an  econometric  model  which  determined  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
these  benefits  in  terms  of  the  increased  training  and  recruiting  cost  to 
be  incurred  if  the  benefits  were  removed. 

Dr.  John  Harper,  GAO,  questioned  the  validity  of  the  survey's  find- 
ings because,  he  said,  they  were  based  in  part  on  the  assumption  that 
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attitudes  or  preferences  are  linked  to  behavior  and  research  has  shown 
that  linkage  to  uj  very  loose.  He  also  questioned  the  survey's  findings 
because  the  elasticity  data  for  the  econometric  model  was  obtained  in 
196^-67.  prior  to  the  al 1 -vol unteer  era,  by  methods  which  confounded  pay 
— called  a questionable  proxy  for  recreation  benefits — and  other  factors 
which  might  affect  reenlistment.  Harper  argued  that  an  experimental 
approach  to  recreational  benefits  or  an  analysis  of  archival  data  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  Morey's  econometric  model  and  his  sample 
surveys,  which  posed  "what  if"  questions. 

Other  participants  suggested  the  value  of  observing  reactions  of 
navymen  who  have  been  transferred  between  stations  having  very  different 
recreation  facilities.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  alternatives 
posed  by  Dr.  Harper  and  the  other  participants  are  accompanied  by  a number 
of  problems  of  their  own. 

Working  Groups 

Working  groups  were  organized  around  four  themes  or  problem  areas 
having  to  do  with  one  or  another  aspect  of  mi  1 ! tary  manpower:  a)  union- 
ization; b)  family  services;  c)  work  incentives  and  productivity;  d) 
utilization  of  military  women.  Working  group  chairmen  spoke  briefly  to 
the  full  seminar  to  outline  their  areas  of  interest.  Then  the  groups 
met  separately  with  the  objective  of  determining  how  attitudinal  informa- 
tion or  other  data  could  contribute  to  their  understanding  and  to  solutions. 
A summary  session  brought  working  groups'  conclusions  back  to  the  seminar. 

Unionization.  LCDR  John  Terry,  OASD(MRASL),  spoke  about  approaches 
to  the  understanding  of  unionization  issues.  He  described  the  limitations 
of  historical  analysis  and  the  reasons  why  European  military  union 
experiences  are  not  genera  1 i zab 1 e to  the  U.S.  Terry  said  that  controlled 
experimentation  could  provide  useful  information;  but,  he  added,  it  would 
not  be  a viable  approach.  An  alternative  is  to  consider  as  a quasi- 
experiment the  fact  that  Army  and  Air  Force  civilian  technicians  are 
unionized  and  also  serve  as  uniformed  members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 
Another  opportunity  for  observing  the  impact  of  unions  on  military  opera- 
tions is  afforded  by  the  manning  of  some  naval  replenishment  ships  by 
civilian  crews.  Terry  cautioned  about  the  use  of  surveys  because  they 
can,  in  bringing  up  the  subject  of  unions,  raise  questions  in  the  minds 
of  military  people  who  hadn't  previously  considered  the  possibility  of 
becoming  unionized.  He  cited  surveys  among  Air  Force  personnel  which 
showed  that  petty  officers  and  middle-range  commissioned  officers,  who 
tend  to  see  unions  as  bad  for  military  effectiveness  and  cha i n-of -command 
matters,  at  the  same  time  believe  that  unions  would  benefit  and  protect 
individual  members.  Terry  said  that  there  was  a need  for  much  better 
data  on  attitudes  and  expectations  about  unions,  and  he  felt  that  when 
such  information  was  available  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  better  deal  with  the  issue.  Although  it  was  not  related 
specifically  to  unionization,  Terry  suggested  an  indirect  type  of  survey 
question:  ask  Navy  people  about  what  they  think  of  their  ships  and  their 
weapon  systems  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  those  systems  to  perform 
military  missions.  He  suggested  that  this  might  provide  an  indirect  and 
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useful  way  of  measuring  attitudes  about  the  Navy;  such  information  could, 
in  turn,  cast  light  on  the  conditions  that  generate  pressures  leading  to 
unionization. 

Fami ly  services.  CDR  J.  J.  Kenny  of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command 
spoke  about  family  service  programs.  He  pointed  out  that  while  there  are 
many  separate  activities  intended  to  help  Navy  families,  there  is  no 
umbrella  organization  with  unified  objectives,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  separate  programs  is  not  known.  Kenny  also  said  that  there  is  no 
established  correlation  between  family-service  availability  and  combat 
effectiveness,  and  he  concluded  that  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  con- 
tinuing to  support  family  service  activities.  If  these  programs  are  to 
remain  part  of  the  Navy's  personnel  support  system,  new  methods  are 
needed  to  address  the  perceived  needs  of  families  and  establish  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  family  service.  Kenny  also  felt  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  study  the  desirable  degree  of  intervention  in  family  matters  by 
the  official  Navy.  Working  group  members  cited  survey-based  research 
under  ONR  sponsorship  at  the  System  Development  Corporation,  wr>..-.h  first 
established  the  importance  of  spouses'  roles  in  the  career  Decisions  of 
navymen.  In  this  regard  members  also  cited  the  need  for  a theoretical 
approach  to  family  service  problems,  and  they  suggested  that  it  would  be 
instructive  to  look  at  the  Navy  as  a subculture  in  which  the  wives  are  a 
special  subset.  Members  urged  that  a great  deal  of  attention  be  paid  to 
wives  of  men  of  the  type  the  Navy  would  like  to  retain.  There  was  no 
consensus,  however,  that  we  can  yet  describe  those  men.  It  was  also 

suggested  that  extant  files,  e.g.,  those  containing  information  about 
family  problems  among  Polaris  crew  members,  could  provide  useful  insights 
and  would  not  require  new  surveys.  Working  group  members  cautioned 
against  being  dependent  on  such  indicators  as  the  utilization  of  health 
services,  on  the  grounds  that  utilization  could  reflect  the  availability 
of  services  rather  than  the  existence  of  family  stresses.  There  was  also 
an  expression  of  caution  about  dealing  with  statistics  on  the  utilization 
l of  family  services,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what 

is  causal  and  what  is  symptomatic. 

Work  incentives  and  productivity.  The  chairman  of  this  working  group, 
Dr.  Delbert  Nebeker  (NPRDC),  spoke  about  the  design  of  incentives.  He 
began  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  felt  that  the  seminar  provided  an 
opportunity  to  explore  alternatives  that  are  sometimes  ignored,  i.e.,  a 
family  of  methods,  such  as  cost  vs.  benefit  tradeoffs,  that  will  ultimately 
provide  the  basis  for  a theory  of  incentives.  Incentive  programs,  Nebeker 
pointed  out,  tend  to  be  based  on  expectancy  theory:  that  is,  individuals 
behave  in  accordance  with  what  they  anticipate  to  be  the  consequences 
of  their  behavior.  He  said  in  this  regard  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
learn  to  measure  what  Navy  people  value  and  don't  value  so  that  their 
expectancies  can  be  defined.  A pilot  study  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard which  monitored  the  work  of  office  staff  showed  how  an  incentive 
system  could  result  in  a 75$  increase  in  performance.  Neberer  called  for 
new  ways  to  identify  people's  expectancies,  i.e.,  what  they  value,  what 
their  belief  systems  are,  and  so  on.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  develop 
ways  to  measure  the  effects  of  different  organizational  policies  or 
actions  on  these  values.  In  discussing  their  deliberations,  members  of 
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the  working  group  pointed  out  that  "Incentives"  and  "rewards"  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  They  referred  to  conferred  vs. 
earned  rewards.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  a quality  step  increase — 
which,  although  a one-time  event,  confers  the  reward  permanently  while 
the  behavior  that  led  to  it  doesn't  have  to  be  repeated.  Contributing 
, to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  rewards  are  these  facts:  they  are  given  too 

routinely,  they  result  In  a change  in  standards,  or  they  are  based  on 
i too  short  a period  of  observation.  There  was  also  some  mention  made  of 

the  potential  value  of  rewarding  groups  instead  of  Individuals;  in  this 
connection,  Nebeker  referred  to  the  "zero  sum"  effect:  only  one  person 
is  rewarded  and  others,  regardless  of  their  good  performance,  are 
excluded.  Nebeker  said  it  would  be  useful  to  know  what  types  of  rewards 
would  produce  the  greatest  impact  and  how  those  rewards  would  be  related 
to  the  Navy's  investment  in  them.  He  urged  the  development  of  a method- 
ology that  would  enable  us  to  learn  about  Navy  peoples'  perceptions  of 
the  value  of  different  types  of  rewards. 

Utilization  of  military  women.  Dr.  Kathleen  Durning  and  Mrs.  Patricia 
Thomas,  both  of  NPRDC,  discussed  research  on  attitudes  toward  women  in 
the  Navy.  Durning  pointed  out  that  surveys  have  been  the  major,  if  not 
the  exclusive  method  used  to  measure  attitudes.  She  said  that  the  scales 
used  tend  to  measure  different  things  and  that  most  of  them — e.g,, 
"Attitudes  toward  Feminist  Issues,"  based  on  the  platform  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Women,  and  Spence's  "Attitudes  toward  Women" — are  of 
unknown  validity.  Durning  said  she  has  uncovered  no  research  on  the 
validity  of  these  scales,  but  she  has  turned  up  correlational  studies 
which  purport  to  show  relationships  between  scores  and,  for  example,  age, 
education,  and  sex.  Durning  pointed  out  that  among  the  drawbacks  to 
surveys  research  is  reactivity,  i.e.,  that  questions  raise  other  ques- 
tions and  may  even  create  new  problems.  Durning  enumerated  a number  of 
alternative  approaches  that  might  be  used  instead  of  standard  questions 
and  surveys.  One  of  these  was  Sechrest's  recommendation*  for  the  use  of 
i "misinformation  tests"  to  measure  biases.  She  also  urged  the  adoption  of 

direct  observational  techniques  and  sociometric  approaches.  Durning 
called  for  quasi-experiments  and  field  experiment?  of  the  type  reported 
by  Haggstrom,"*  and  she  suggested  greater  use  of  the  in-basket  procedure 
as  a way  of  simulating  personnel  situations.  Durning  said  that  the 
current  approach  by  NPRDC  toward  studying  the  utilization  of  women  is  a 
multi-method  one  including  field  studies,  observational  techniques, 
surveys,  and  a demographic  analysis  of  extant  data.  There  is  also 
experimentation  on  the  proportion  of  women  in  recruit  training  companies. 
Durning  said  that  all  methods  being  used  in  the  NPRDC  work  tend  to  produce 
results  that  converge  on  the  same  answers  or  types  of  observations — which 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  error  that  comes  from  depending  on  a single 
method. 


*Sechrest,  L. , "Another  look  at  unobtrusive  measures:  An  alternative 
to  what?"  in  Sinaiko  and  Broedling  (Eds.),  0£.  ci t. 

**Haggstrom,  G.  W.,  "The  pitfalls  of  manpower  experimentation,"  in 
Sinaiko  and  Broedling  (Eds.),  0£.  cl t. 
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Thomas  reported  the  discussion  of  the  working  group.  She  said  It 
was  the  group's  consensus  that  survey  Information  isn't  very  useful 
because  it  tends  to  derive  socially  approved  answers,  though  she  added 
that  open-ended  questions  often  provide  better  Information.  Thomas  said 
that  because  the  situation  Is  so  fluid  and  because  so  many  incidents  in 
the  Navy  of  bringing  women  to  new  jobs  and  new  situations  are  first-time 
events,  it  may  not  be  useful  to  even  do  any  research  until  the  novelty 
effects  wear  off.  Thomas  also  said  that  an  unspoken  issue  but  one 
which  concerns  many  policy  people  is  the  likelihood  or  impact  of  sexual 
behavior  in  mixed  crews.  She  felt  that  there  might  be  something  to  be 
learned  from  looking  into  mixed  police  and  fire  teams  and  at  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  Merchant  Marine.  Thomas  said  that  the  most 
fruitful  approach  would  be  mul t i -method , i.e.,  would  employ  time-series 
analysis,  critical-incident  collection,  interviewing,  observation,  and 
other  group  techniques.  She  also  referred  to  the  technique  of  "conjoint 
analysis,"  which  forces  tradeoff  decisions  by  individuals.  Referring  to 
naturally  occurring  experiments  on  the  introduction  of  women  to  all-male 
crews,  Thomas  rejected  the  importance  of  the  experiment  with  the  U.S.S. 
Sanctuary  because  of  the  Navy's  failure  to  make  accurate  and  systematic 
observations.  Thomas  referred  to  the  Army's  recent  experiment  entitled 
MAXWACS,  which  varied  the  mix  of  women  in  Army  companies,  and  she  said 
that  there  were  slight  but  not  statistically  significant  differences 
favoring  the  performance  of  companies  that  had  larger  proportions  of 
women  in  them.  Thomas  said  that  there  remain  a great  many  problems 
having  to  do  with  applying  results  of  this  type  of  research.  One  is  that 
some  officers  don't  know  what  leadership  styles  to  use  when  there  are 
women  in  their  units.  Thomas  said  that  workshops  and  other  techniques 
should  be  used  to  disseminate  research  findings  and  help  both  officers 
and  petty  officers  modify  their  traditional  leadership  styles. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 

Better  Understanding  of  Current  Survey  Approaches 

A taxonomy  of  Navy  surveys  would  provide  a starting  point  for  research. 
How  often  do  we  conduct  attitude  surveys?  What  do  we  ask  and  why?  What 
are  the  repeatedly  or  frequently  sought  items  of  information?  Can  alterna- 
tive indicators  of  attitude  be  developed  that  would  circumvent  the  need 
for  surveys  at  all? 

The  administration  of  surveys  in  the  Navy  could  be  better  understood. 
For  example,  has  there  been  too  much  surveying?  what  is  the  evidence? 

What  burden  do  surveys  impose  on  respondents?  on  administrators?  Is 
there  a need  for  quality  control  in  the  field? 

Methods  for  Assessing  Attitudes 


Observing  vs.  surveying:  A "bake-off."  Anthropologists  claim  that 
their  observational  methods  produce  better  information  about  attitudes 
than  do  traditional  sample  surveys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participant- 
observer  approach  is  said  to  be  slow  and  expensive.  A modest  experiment 
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in  which  surveyors  and  anthropologists  sample  the  same  population  would 
provide  evidence  of  the  efficacies  of  the  two  approaches. 

Faster  extraction  techniques.  It  is  clear  that  anthropological 
observations  take  a long  time  to  make  and  even  longer  to  synthesize  and 
report.  Is  It  possible  to  develop  ways  to  speed  up  these  processes? 

Retrospective  pre-testing.  In  this  approach,  suggested  by  one 
speaker  at  the  seminar,  respondents  are  asked  to  respond  as  they  might 
have  before  an  intervention  took  place.  Responses  are  then  compared 
with  indicators  of  current  attitudes.  We  are  recommending  that  the 
approach  be  tested  in  Navy  settings  as  a way  of  determining  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  attitude-measure  surrogate.  An  example  would  be  to 
examine  the  attitudes  of  navymen  who,  as  a result  of  transfer,  have  been 
exposed  to  radically  different  recreation  programs  and  policies. 

Exploitation  of  archival  data.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  there  are  rich  and  unexploited  sources  of  information  capable  of 
providing  attitudinal  information.  Techniques  should  be  developed  for 
identifying  these  sources,  for  determining  their  availability,  and  for 
extracting  and  summarizing  the  information  they  contain.  (An  illustra- 
tion is  the  corpus  of  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  of  Navy  Times.) 

Base-line  or  longitudinal  information  about  attitudes.  Although 
there  was  no  unanimity  about  its  value,  the  sense  of  the  seminar  was  that 
such  data  would  be  useful  as  a way  to  "take  the  pulse"  of  the  Navy. 
Techniques  should  be  developed  to  define  the  content  of  a longitudinal 
attitudinal  data  bank  and  to  obtain  that  data  at  minimal  cost.  It  might 
be  possible  to  use  survey-derived  information  from  Navy-wide  programs  of 
the  kind  run  by  the  Human  Resources  Management  Centers. 

Better  quality  data  on  attitudes.  The  complaint  that  data  is  incom- 
plete or  ambiguous  led  to  the  recommendation  that  methods  be  developed  to 
enable  a researcher  to  determine  the  quality  of  data  before  undertaking 
an  analysis. 

Use  of  consumer  panels.  This  is  a well-known  technique  which  has 
been  exploited  by  market  researchers  and  labor  economists.  (An  example 
of  the  latter  is  the  monthly  survey  of  50,000  households  by  the  BLS  as  a 
way  of  estimating  the  employment  status  of  the  nation.)  Panels  have 
several  advantages,  the  main  one  being  the  relative  speed  with  which 
surveys  can  be  gotten  into  the  field  and  responses  received.  We 
recommend  the  exploration  of  the  panel  technique  in  a Navy  setting  as 
a means  of  assessing  attitudes.  This  work  will  call  for  special  atten- 
tion to  administrative  procedures,  the  bui’ding  of  representative  panels, 
and  the  like. 

Creation  of  a special  data  bank  of  expert  consultants.  This  sugges- 
tion proposes  a special  file  of  technical  experts  representing  such 
manpower- re  la ted  areas  as  economics,  social  psychology,  and  anthropology. 
The  file,  coupled  with  off-the-shelf  teleconferencing  technology,  would 
make  it  possible  to  convene  small  groups  who  could  answer  direct  questions 
put  to  them  by  Navy  manpower  managers.  The  hard  part  of  this  recommenda- 
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tlon  would  be  the  compilation  of  the  file  of  experts,  providing  Indoctri- 
nation to  them  and  to  the  managers  who  might  call  on  them,  and 
organizing  a system  that  would  work  with  minimal  practice  or  warm-up. 

Use  of  synthetic  or  simulated  organizations  to  probe  expectancies, 
values,  and  attitudes.  The  technique  is  well  known  in  social  psychologi- 
cal circles;  a good  example  is  Zimbardo's  synthetic  prison  experiment. 

We  recommend  that  the  method  itself  be  subjected  to  test  as  a way  of 
getting  around  the  constraints  of  shipboard  or  Navy-wide  surveys. 

Validity  studies  of  attitude  scales.  Particularly  in  new  areas 
such  as  the" ut i 1 ization  of  women,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  rigorous 
validation  research  on  attitude  scales  that  are  coming  into  prominence. 
Several  such  scales  were  described  at  the  seminar,  and  each  was  said  to 
have  unknown  validity.  It  would  be  useful  to  work  toward  a limited  number 
of  scales  that  are  widely  used  in  the  other  Services  and  in  non-military 
settings.  Questions  of  the  reactivity  of  the  scales  should  also  be 
addressed. 
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